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COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
105 EAST 22p STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The following denominations are actively cooperating in this service: 
Baptist, Congregational, Disciples of Shrist, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Reformed Church in the United States 


BASING BUSINESS ON CHRISTIANITY 


Mr. John J. Eagan of Atlanta, Georgia, recently elected president of 
the Amovican Cast-Iron Pipe Company, stated on taking office, “The dirsctors 
ave all church members. ‘They have elected another professing Christian as 
‘president on a basis that the teachings of Jesus Christ are to be the ruling 
principles of the business. I am glad if the action of the directors of our 
company will cause other professed followers of Christ to give this question 
their thought.” The pluxv-srm adopted by the directors declares for a reason- 
able living wage to the lowest paid workman, constant employment for every mem- 
ber of the organization, and an actual application of the Golden Rule to all 
relations between employe and employer. 


Quite as interesting as these declarations is Mr. Hagan’s comment on the 
publicity which his announcement received. He remarked that it was an unfortun- 
ate commentary on modern business life that when a Christian, among Christians, 
announced a simple Christian program the papers should treat it as "news". 


Personal knowledge of Mr. Hagan’s constructive and courageous work in 
the South in the matter of race relationships, gives assurance that his declar- 
ation of policy is more than mere words. Mr. Eagan recently became chairman of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on Negro Churches and Race Relations. 


CHILD LABOR SUNDAY 


Sunday, January 29, will be observed as Child Labor Day in churches and 
Sunday schools. The call issued by the National Child Labor saa satel contains 
& statement from Secretary Hoover: : 


"Child Labor Day is important because it reminds us to consider the 
question of child labor as a national problem. Every child in the country who 
labors to the prejudice of health and education is a liability to the nation. 
It is infinitely better to prevent child labor and to compel and support the 
sducaticn of our children today than to look after untrained, inefficient and 
unhealthy citizens tomorrow." 


The ninth annval report of Miss Julia C, Lathrop as Chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau (her last report, written just before her resignation) re- 
cords, among other important achievements, studies by the Industrial Division 
‘n coal-mining camps, and in cotton-growing, sugar-beet and truck-farming areas, 
\n average age of only eleven years was found among the child workers of the 
Sugar-beet fields studied. 
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é Th National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York, will 

¢ furnish on request material for a pulpit presentation of this subject on January 
‘go, The Committee realizes that ministers are reluctant to give up a sermon 
period even to the most commendable cause, but makes its appeal in the hope that 
many ministers will devote from 5 to 10 minutes to this important theme. 


LABOR ADMONISHED BY ITS FRIENDS 


A London correspondent writes that Bishop Temple recently went into the 
County Forum in Manchester which comprises “Bolshevists, Communists, atheists 
and advocates of revolution by violence” and spoke to them on Progress and Fel- 
lowship. The bishop expressed the fear that the Labor Party, with ali its 
ideals of brotherhood, was in danger of reaching the stage where it will be held 
together not by a positive principle but merely by a common enmity. He insisted 
shat the “positive work of the Labor Party ought always to be the practice of 
fellowship". 


In a Congregations1 conference in Manchester a Liverpool minister of 
socialistic sympathies deplored that while the Labor program is founded on Chris- 
tian principles the Party chooses for emphasis those principles which affect 
economic affairs while slighting the spiritual and moral principles of Chris- 
tianity. There is a tendency, he said, to claim Christian principles and deny 
Christian obligations. Hs insists that there is no finality in socialism apart 
fron Christianity. 


The NEW REPUBLIC for December 21, referring to the revelations before 
the Lockwood Committes in New York concerning the Inside Electrical Workers 
Union No. 3, says that "rightly or wrongly, the inchoate thing called public 
opinion has put the burden of proof upon labor." Leaders of this union have 
earned for themselves the reputation that many employers have been quite ready 
to give to labor in general, and have furnished ths enemies of labor with a text 
for bitter attack. This organization embracing but 3,800 members whose dues 
were $24 a year forced about 15,000 non-union workers, who were not allowed to 
join the union, to pay sums running up to $130 for "permits" to work. Union 
funds vere mismanaged and misapprepriated, even to the diverting of death bene- 
fits from the proper beneficiaries. 


MR. UNTERMYER’S PLAN 


Following the widely reported scandal in the building trades revealed 
by the Lockwood Committse through the efforts of its counsel, Samuel Untermyer 
(tho, thovgh he is the largest single stockholder in the Bethlehem Steel Corpor- 
ation, is one of the most outspoken champions of the rights of labor) a serious 
wage dispute has developed in the industry which hes also claimed the attention 
of the Committee. Mr. Untermyer has now off«red a plan for regulating wages 
which the trades have accepted. The employers have not yet given their answer. 
4s published in the New York TIMBS for December 28, this proposal includes the 
meee interesting provision for determining the often raised issue of inef- 
iciency: 


"Upon the complaint of any constitvent employers’ asscciation -- that 
is, of a member of the Building Trades Employers’ Association -- of the ineffi- 
ciency of labor in that particular branch of the industry, there shall be an 
arbitration on the question of efficiency or inafficiancy, consisting of seven 
arbitrators, three of whom shall be named by the association making thé com- 

~Pleint, three by the union or unions against which the complaint is made and 
a seventh arbitrator, who shall serve in all cases of claims of inefficiency, 
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shall be now named by agreement between the Building Trades Employers' Associa- 
tion and the Building Trades Council. 


"If the arbitrators shall determine that there is inefficiency in that 
particular branch of industry taken as a whole there shall be a deduction of 
$1 per day from the wage scale fixed by the agreement so far as concerns the 
gages of the members of the union against whom such award has besn made for the 
palance of the term of the agreement; provided, however, that the unions thus 
affected may, after the lapse of six months from the date of such award, require 
a rehearing on the question of efficiency based upon the claim of a change of 
conditions. Such rehearing shall be held by the same arbitrators, and if the 
award shall be in favor of the efficiency of the members of the union the orig- 
inal wage shall thereupon be restored." 


The operation of this agreement, if adopted, will doubtless be watched 
vith close interest by all students of industrial relations. The principle in- 
volved in it will be seen to be very different from that involved in the “group 
yage" proposed of the Nordyke and Marmon Company. (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
for December 15). The latter plan offers no safeguard, even to the extraordi- 
mrily efficient worker, against the lowering cf his wage below a reasonable 
standard. The Untermyer plan would seem to give ample protection to the indi- 
vidval while putting 2 penalty on inefficiency and encouraging team work and 
group responsibility. 


THE MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


One of the most valvable of all the federal government's publications 
now goes into the discard in the interest, apparsntly, of economy. The sams 
plea was made against the Maternity bill which has, in spite of opposition, now 
become lov. The MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW is recognized by ail students of social 
end industrial problems as a most valuable source for statistical information, 
reports on industrial investigation, expsrimentation and legislation, and kin- 
dred subjects, Financial provision for the REVIEW is not made in the general 
avpropriation for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and it has now ceased as a 
publication of the Department of Labor on account of a lack of appropriation. 

Ii should be noted that the Senate voted on Nov. 2 to continve the REVIEW, but 
the House has not yet disposed of the resolution. Even though favorable action 
should yet be taken, at least two issues of the REVIEW will be lost. Probably 
& reasonable amount of testimony to the value of this publication, in the ears 
oi members of Congress, would secure its continuance on a permanent basis. 


"THE MIND OF IMMIGRANT COMMUNITIES" 


Perhaps the most instructive portion of the volume "Public Opivion and 
the Steel Strike", recently published by the Interchurch Commission of Inquiry 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) is the section bearing the above title. It is the re- 
sult of a careful inquiry into the reasons for the collective attitude and ac- 
tion which characterized immigrant groups in ths steel district during the 
Strike. It was widely sdvertiged that the "foreigners" joined the strike because 
oi a fundamentnl Jack of interest in America -- a lack of "Americanism". The 
fact ikat a large part of the English-sveaking or “American” slement remained at 
Work was cited in support of this view. Quite a different interpretation is in- 
Cicated by this study, which points out that "those who struck were the ones who 
lave their homes and families here end who intend to remain and make this their 
Permanent nome." On the other hand, there was a tendency on the part of the 
leaders in the immigrant communities to discountonance the strike for the very 
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reason that they were interested chiefly in their European fatherlands and 
ganted their people to save their money in preparation for a return to their 


native country. 


These leaders of the various national groups largely represented in the 
stee). industry, with the exception of the Hungarians, have little knowledge of 
industrial conditions. They “were not workingmen in the old country", but "come 
from middle-class families and are imbued with middle-class notions". They are 
utterly unlike the national leaders developed by the Finns and Jews, of whom 
there are few in the steel industry, These latter groups reflect the influence 
of an industrial and commercial background in the old country. Mostly, they 
felt the force of Czarist persecution and developed in consequence a “working- 
class psychology”. 


In matters economic and industrial, this report points out that there 
is a chasm between the immigrant workers in the steel district and the national 
leaders. The Inter-Racial Council failed to understand this and editors of 
foreign language papers in Pittsburgh refused to subscribe to the Council's 
advertising and news “because they said that their readers were not interested 
in the news matter which the Council supplied". 


The same ignorance of the conscious, vital interest of the immigrant 
workers is said to prevail among their pastors, who get their philosophy chief- 
ly from the nationalistic leaders. This probably accounts in large measure for 
the absence of sympathy with labor demands, on the part of the ministers. "The 
management usually makes an effort to cultivate the friendship of the priest 
and contributes to his work," The relative success of the I.W.W. in initiating 
organization among immigrant workers, as over against the A. F. of L., is attri- 
buted to a similar lack of understanding of the mind of the immigrant worker, on 
the part of the American labor leader. It was commonly heard among them that 
the A. F. of L. “had always been against immigrant workers." 


The prevailing consciousness among the immigrant steel workers appears 
to have been one of resentment and disillusionment. They had come into their 
own during & war prosecuted for ideals which Europe had been slow to conceive. 
After the war their status in the industry and the community suddenly changed-- 
they were “hunkies" again. Yet when they looked abroad they saw their father- 
lands aglow with new democratic life. 


TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE STEEL REPORT 


The Research Department has in its possession copies of the correspon- 
dence between a Church Federation official in the middle west and one of the 
largest ard most influential manufacturers' associations in America, concerning 
the Interchurch World Movement's "Report of the Steel Strike”. The Church Fed- 
eration official is connected with a manufacturing concern ané in this capacity 
he received from the manufacturers' association in Janvary, 1921, a considerable 
amount of material intended to completely discredit the Steel Report. This 
waterial included the statement that the Interchurch World Movement originated 
inan effort to raise funds to secure better salaries for Protestant ministers 
and was later diverted into a reform crusade. It was charged that the inquiry 
Was 6x parte and was filled with gross errors. 


A request for specific information brought e further attack on the per- 
sonnel of the group of investigators who gathered the data for the Interchurch 
Commission. Pressed still further for details, with the assurance that a single 
misstatement in the Report would immediately be brought to the attention of the 
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Interchurch Commission, the association terminated the correspondence. The 
gentleman who made the inquiry therefore concluded that the association's ex- 
perts were unable to find a single untruth in the Steel Report. 


AMNESTY FOR POLITICAL OFFENDERS 


When President Harding pardoned Eugene Debs and more than a score of 
other political prisoners, he had before him the following request signed by 
eight-one prominent churchmen, most of them ministers, residing in different 
parts of the countrys 


"The undersigned, ministers and laymen in the churches, respectfully 
urge you +0 consider the immediate granting of amnesty to all persons who are 
in prison for infractions of wartime laws, whose offenses were prompted by no 
criminal intent, but by conscientious opposition to war." 


The petition was initiated as a proper sequel to the declaration of the 
Federal Council, through its Commission on the Church and Social Service, pro- 
mlgated in 1919, that at the end of the war all conscientious wartime offenders 
should be granted amnesty. The favorable response to a request for signature 
on the part of so large a number of representative and conservative religious 
leaders indicates that the President’s action will be generally approved. 


PUBLIC HEALTH INSTITUTES 


The U. S. Public Health Service has announced a series of institutes, 
during the period January to May, 1922 in the following cities: New Orleans, 
la., Columbia, S. C., Dallas, Tex., Birmingham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., Jacksonville, Fla,, Detroit, 
Yich., Chicago, Ill., Minneapolis, Minn., Hartford, Conn., Portland, Ore., 
Kansas City, Kans., Spokane, Wash., Newark, N. J., Albany, N. Y., Denver, Colo., 
facshington. D. C., Atlanta, Ga. Sach institute will cover about six days and 
will include lectures ons 


Tuberculosis (three lectures). 

Child hygiene (six lectures). 

Nutrition in health and disease (three lectures). 
The management of clinics and health centers (three lectures). 
The general communicable diseases (six lectures). 
The noncommunicable diseases (three lectures). 
Industrial hygiene (three lectures). 

Sanitary engineering (three lectures). 
Administrative problems (three lectures). 

Mental hygiene (three lectures). 

Medical social work (three lectures). 

Syphilis (six lectures). 

Gonorrhea (six lectures). 

Protective social work (three lectures). 

The delinquent (three lectures). 


The Health Institutes are designed for medical men and women, nurses, public 
officials, social workers, etc. They will be under the joint auspices of the 
State Boards of Health and the U. S. Public Health Service. The announcement 
includes this statement: 


"Hardly an individual now exists whose life can not be made more produc- 
tive and more happy by the larger development of public-health activities. An- 


I. 
If. 
Ill. 
IV. 
v. 
VI. 
Vil. 
VIII. 
IX. 
x. 
XI. 
XIII, 
XIV. 
wv. 
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other 10 years may easily be added to the average expectation of life if the 
gcientitic discoveries and the improved methods of administration are generally 
utilized." 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 


The Research Department bas secured through its Canadian Chyrch connec- 
tions an illuminating memorandum on the resent Canadian elections. The memo- 


randum states: 


"Essentially the situation is this: Canada has hitherto had two suits 
9? political clothing both of which she has outgrown while she was being offered 
anew suit ready made in the shape of a new party. The great misgiving was 
whether this new suit would fit and whether it would not be safer rather to 
change to one of ths worn out suits". 


In other words, Canada has had her conservative and liberal parties 
which formed a@ coalition government during the war, but which since the war 

sould not cohere, and in addition a new National Progressive Party. This now 
party draws its constituent elements from the rural sections of Ontario where 
the farmers deeply resented during the war the conscription policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and from the Prairie Provinces in the west, where an idealistic agra- 
rian political movement has been developing. 


The choice of Mr. Mackenzie King as leader of the Liberal Party, appears 
to have been due largely to anti-conscription sentiment. No one expected the 
realection of Mr, Meighan, the conservative leader and the "frank idealism of 

the Procressives" has yet only limited support throughout the country. One hun- 
dred seventeen of the 235 seats - one short of a majority - went to the liberals. 
The National Progressives come next with 65 and the conservatives are reduced 

to 58. Thus the Progressives come to hold the balance of power. "The liberals 
can form & government with the knowledge that under no ordinary circumstances 

will the progressives and the conservatives unite against them". There is 

strong opposition in the Quebec group to national ownership of the railways 

while the 65 Progressives are insistent on national ownership. "We face the 
shameless spectacle of liberal leaders bsing elected in Montreal by conservative 
support to undo the national ownership of the two great railway systems". 


The most significant resvlt of the election is that "Canada has quite 
sefinitely entered on a transition period in which real progressives will be 
able to exert a steady pressure by a support which is indispensable. On the 
otrer hand, they are not forced to form an administration or to enter into a 
coalition in which their distinctive character would be lost". International 
questions do not appear to have been an issue of any importance in the election. 


Orzanized labor has two members in the new Parliament. "One of these 
has great significance. The Government carried a state prosecution of Mr. J. 
3. Woodsworth for sedition in connection with the famous Winnireg strike. He 
"48S acquisted and now that heat has diminished he is elected by a great major- 
‘ty in thas same city. Winnipeg which supported the old government by huge 
mjorities now rejected every conservative by decisive votes. This is the 
lest wora on the action of the State in that painful episode. Mr. Woodsworth 
is generaliy recognized as second to no one as an expert in the problems of 
immigration and the assimilation of the non-English Canadian". 
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Mr. Mackenzie King is well known in this country as well as in Canada 
for his book on "Industry and Humanity”. He has been a promoter of enlightened 
labor policy. Prominent in his support, rowever, is a reactionary group in 
Quebec. "But the Progressive Party have worked in alliance with labor in the 
Ontario government and even the presence of two strong labor men will be able 
¢) secure that the viewpoint of organized labor will be at least adequately 
presented." 


THE IRISH NUMBER OF TH SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Those who care to approach **e Irish question, not controversially but 
fron & desir: to know what it is all about, will probably find more satisfying 
iafsrmati-n in he December issue cf the SURVEY GRAPHIC than can be had any- 

gnere 6lse in equal compass. Mr. Savel Zimand of the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search tramped over Ireland last summer fcr the SURVEY seeking answers to the 

question, “What would the Irish do with Ireland?" ‘the answers received cover 
a wide range cf interest, - political aspirations and plans, education, litera- 
ture, ecientific prcgress «rd economic developm-nt. No one can doubt what the 
term self-determination means afte: scanning these pages. After the custom of 
the new SIJRVEY GRAPHIC, the text is supplementei by remarkable interpretative 

portraits of population types. 


The .ymposium, if cne may so call it, opens with a discussion of “Irish 
anticipations™ by George Russell (A.E.), according to whom there are "four 

geat currents of evergy an’ thought in Ireland” - political, intellectual and 
cultural, eccnomic, and something less palpable than these which might be call- 
ed pr letarian aspiration. Ireland is now in the way of reulizing the first 

of these anticipations. The second, A.E. believes will be realized in a Gaelic 
civilization "as distinct in character as the Japanese”. This nationalistic 
development “will generate its own anti-toxin and produce a new interest in 
world literature, science and culture". Economically, he expects Ireland to 
achieve a new crder of real community life in each unit of which people will be 
"buying together, manufacturing together and marketing together, using their 
organization for sccial axd educational us well as for business purposes". Of 
the fcurth current A.E. has a less definite predicticn to make but he makes it 
clear that labor in nationalistic Ireland is as intensely Sinn Fein as any 

other element in the pzpulation. It accepts the "Socialist generalizations 
about state or national control of land ana industry" but there are "500,000 
peasant proprietors in Ireland wh> would pour boiling lead on anybody who would 
ry to nationalize their land... . for which they went to prison and endured 
wany hardships during the long agrarian agitations". 


Erskine Childers forecasts the form of Irizh government. Surprisingly 
enough he believes that ths "Irish wou'd favor monarchy but circumstances ren- 
der monarchy impossible", He auticipates a form of government very much like 
‘ne English with a two chamier Parliament, the upper less democratic than the 
lower but with provision for representation of eccnomic and cultural interests. 
The British common and statutory law will be taken cver but the judicial sys- 

tem will have a aistinctive development. 


“Richard Rowley”, (nom de plume for a Belfast manufacturer) anticipates 
the reconciliation of Ulster in Spite of her racial, economic and religious tie 
‘o Great Britain. His co.ment on the religious issue is important for American 
Protestants. There has been & tendency in America to over emphasize this ise 
sue, but it is not unreal, “Religion may not be the strongest factor in the 
sleavage of Northern Ireland from Southern Ireland, but when it is added to the 
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economic and racial causes of such cleavage, it may perhaps become the determin- 
ing factor." 


Discussing the literary and linguistic aspects of the problem James 
Stephens predicts that in a few generations Irish literature in the English 
tongue will disappear and that the Irish language will itself undergo consider- 
able modification before it will become “capable of modern literary usage". 


The educational and public health surveys reveal what to most persons 
vill be a surprising alertness in the matter of community organization and 
betterment. Along with the development of her vigorous national consciousness, 
Ireland has manifestly experienced a growth of civic responsibility. 


The economic consequences of the attainment of freedom are discussed by 
Lionel Smith-Gordon, During the last year of the war Ireland reached the point 
of productiveness where she was exporting to England nearly $450,000 ,000 in food- 
stuffs. A balance of trade accumulated in her favor and her bank deposits grew 
out of proportion to industrial development. The future, this writer believes, 
lies in the direction of the industrialization of agriculture. "Every farm 
should become a factory in itself or one of the members of a factory covering 
a district". Along with this must go a socialization of banking and credit. 


Sir Horace Plunkett’s Message to the Farmers of Ireland" and Zimand’s 
"Romance of Templecrone™ give a vivid picture of the growth of agricultural and 
comunity cooperation which will undoubtedly figure largely in the future devel- 
opment of Ireland. Sir Horace is a world authority on agricultural organiza- 
tion. To him the future of rural Ireland is bound up with the cooperative 
movement. He calls for voluntary effort as against state assistance, and in- 
sists on the threefold development of rural community life: (1) technical, 

(2) business, and (3) social and intellectual. 


Perhaps this sketch leaves the best part out because unsummarizable - 
the unique Irish poetry. 


Announcement 


CONCERTED effort through the churches to quicken the spirit of America 
in support of the demand for American co-operation in the work of es- 
tablishing international peace through world organization. 


Undertaken by The Church Peace Union with the World Peace Foundation, The Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches. 


An International Program for cAmerica 


The time has come when America cannot be justified to her own conscience or in the 
sight of God, if having seen the world lying stricken, wounded and half dead she passes by 
on the other side and longer holds aloof from full co-operation in the burdens, problems and 
life of other nations. 


The religious folk of America, disregarding differences of creed or party, should unite 
in the following action: 


I. CO-OPERATION 


To endorse and cordially approve the informal co-operation which our Government is now giving to 
the humanitarian and other technical organizations which are being efficiently managed by the League of 
Nations; and to urge upon the President and the Senate the importance of making this informal co- 
operation formal by the nomination and confirmation of delegates to those organizations which are carry- 
ing on the work in which the United States was actively engaged before the world war. 


Il. ASSOCIATION 


To urge the government to take immediate steps to bring the United States into real relationship with 
the other nations of the world, either through the League of Nations or through some other effective form 
of association. 


IIL PARTICIPATION 


To commend cordially the proposed participation of the United States in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

To urge the President to call a Conference of the nations to consider, in the spirit of mutual goodwill 
and human brotherhood, the grave problems which still menace the very fabric of civilization—such as 
armaments, economic chaos, and other obstacles to the peace of the world. 

THis Is THE MINIMUM PROGRAM. ‘The United States should do this at least. We call upon all Ameri- 
cans who believe in God and love their fellowmen to ignore past issues, put away partisan prejudices and 
unite in a determined effort to secure action on the part of our nation and government in carrying out these 
principles and purposes. 


The ultimate purpose of this program is to outlaw war and make its recurrence impossible. 


Executive Agency for the Co-operating Organizations 
The Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Scope and “Purpose 


HE plans for this nation-wide campaign originated with the American delegates 

to the meeting of the World Alliance at Copenhagen, Denmark, in August, 1929, 

The purpose of this effort is to concentrate attention upon the supreme issues which 

are now before the world, which grew out of the war and which take, in many directions, 

such menacing attitudes as to threaten the very existence of our civilization. These isgueg 

may be broadly stated as those between war and the war system on the one hand, and 

on the other a world organization providing conferences and courts for the settlement of 
international problems. 

The four organizations co-operating: The Church Peace Union; The World Peace 
Foundation; The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; The World Al 
liance for International Friendship Through the Churches, embrace in their membership 
all the churches and religious organizations of America and are in constant touch witha 
wide constituency made up of clergymen, teachers, students in the universities and col. 
leges, the rank and file in the membership of the churches. 

It is not the purpose to confine this effort to the churches and schools, but as 
these organizations are those most sharply challenged they feel that it is incumbent upon 
them to take the lead. It is hoped that organizations of men and women in business, 
commerce, labor and agriculture, will co-operate in urging the ideals set forth in this 
program. 

The one alternative to war is conference. There never can be a warless world until 
we succeed in establishing a world organization. Therefore, the success or failure of all ow 
plans depends upon securing the support of the United States together with the other nations in some 
association of nations. 

The responsible officers of the participating organizations are as follows: 

For The Church Peace Union, and The World Alliance for Promoting International 


Friendship Through the Churches: 

The Rev. Witi1am P. Merrixt, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, President 

The Rev. Cuartes E. Jerrerson, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, General Secretary 

Dr. Freperick Lyncn, Educational Secretary 

Mr. Lin.tey V. Gorpon, Associate Secretary 

Mr. Georce A. Puimpton, Treasurer 


For the World Peace Foundation: 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown University, Providence, R. I., President 
Dr. A. Lawrence LowE Lt, President of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Rev. Epwarp Cummincs, Secretary 


For the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Countl 


of the Churches of Christ in America: 
Dr. Rosert E. Speer, New York City, President 
The Rev. Joun M. Moors, D.D., Pastor of the Marcy Ave. Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Chairman of Administrative Committee 
Dr. Cuarces S. and Rev. SamMuet McCrea Cavert, General Secretaries 
Dr. uae H. Fintey, Chairman, Commission on International Justice and Goodwill. 
Dr. Sipney L. Gutick, Secretary, Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 
Mr. Donatp Winston, Associate Secretary, Commission on International Justice and Good 
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Plans and Suggestions 


FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH 


T is for the churches as moral forces in the community to lead in crystallizing public 
opinion. We venture to suggest four ways which will help to secure proper action, any 
and all of which have been tried and found successful in other crises. 


Devote a Sunday Service to this cause. 
Devote a mid-week service or a series of meetings to a discussion of the program and have 
an endorsement voted if possible. 

. Seek out four or five of your ablest men—lay this program before them and secure their 
promise to write to their Senators and Representatives at Washington. 

. Co-operate with other agencies in your community in holding a mass meeting if such seems 
wise and desirable. 


FOR CONFERENCES, COUNCILS AND SYNODS 


All religious bodies have central organizations which meet at stated times. Every 
meeting of this kind exerts wide influence upon its own constituency. Besides there are 
Federations of Churches, and interdenominational groupings in hundreds of centers 
throughout the country. It is urged that this program be incorporated as a part of the 
business in every such gathering. The actions taken in these bodies will greatly strengthen 
the efforts of the churches and other local units. 


COMMUNITY MEETINGS 


Meetings will be organized at ae centers throughout the nation, to which 
clergymen and laymen representing churches of all denominations in the surrounding 
territory will be invited. It is expected that those who attend these meetings will advance 
the movement by subsequent meetings in their own churches, so that it eventually will 
extend to every community in the United States. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


This appeal is nation-wide and it is hoped that the Kiwanis, the Rotary and other 
clubs; the State Federations of Women’s Clubs; the League of Women Voters, and many 
other organizations will support the program by giving it a place in their discussions. 


SPEAKERS AND MESSAGE 


A group of speakers is being organized to help carry this campaign across the country. 
Some of these speakers will be available for local gatherings. However, it is hoped that the 
majority of the speakers used by the local groups will be eminent men and women selected 
from their own communities. The Central Committee proposes a Speaker’s Conference 
to discuss the message and make further plans for extending the scope and deepening the 
real purpose of the campaign. A Handbook for the use of speakers and campaign leaders 
will be sent to anyone upon application to the Executive office. 


INFORMATION 


_ Full information and details as to help available for the meetings will be cheerfully 
given, We invite your co-operation in this task to which we have set our hands. Ad- 
- ee ea ad of The Church Peace Union, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 70 Fifth Avenue, 

ew York, N. Y. 


The Message 


“The Golden Rule grants no exceptions to 
nations; continued recognition of war as a legal 
method of settling disputes between nations, is 
a survival of barbarism, a travesty of justice, a 
negation of morality and religion, and a constant 
menace to our civilization. We recommend 
immediate participation of the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague; the codification by an interna- 
tional conference of international law to make 


aggressive war a crime; progressive reduction of 


armaments by international agreement to the 
ultimate status of adequate police protection, and 
study-classes in every church to consider the 
principles of the Christian religion in their 


application to international relations.”—World 


Alliance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches. 


“The present situation in international af- 
fairs, involving as it does the imminent peril of 
war, must give concern to every thoughtful 
individual. After a devastating conflict which 
has cost millions of lives, created immeasurable 
hatred and piled up a debt of fifty dollars for 
every minute of time since Christ was born, the 
nations of the earth, apparently having learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing, are once more 
playing the old game of competitive imperialism 
and competitive armament. The Churches were 
severely blamed for the occurrence of the last 
war. That the Gospel should have been so long 
on earth and yet should not have prevented the 
great catastrophe with all its hideous cruelty 
and suffering was a charge against the Church so 
serious that all thoughtful ministers felt its force 
and were driven defensively to meet it. Even 
more will another war bring down upon the 
Churches the charge of moral cowardice and 
fatal inefficiency. 

“We will not believe that mankind is so de- 
ficient in character and intelligence as to make 
the rational solution of our international prob- 
lems impossible and to commit us to the con- 
tinued rule of insane fear, hatred and collective 
destruction. And we are certain that unless the 
Churches take a clear and consistent stand on 
this matter of life and death to our civilization 
and to the world, they will merit the contempt 
of men and the judgment of God.” —Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 


““We believe there is one way and only one way 


to outlaw war. We must first establish a peace 
system. Mere disarmament by itself alone will 
not stop war. Only the firm establishment ot 
the institutions and agencies of justice and ot 
liberty under law, maintained by effective sanc- 
tions at the hands of law-abiding and peace- 
loving nations, can possibly banish war from 
this war-cursed world. The most urgent need of 


mankind to-day is the speedy establishment of 
international institutions to assure equal justice, 
full security and fair economic opportunity for 
all nations alike. These are essential pre. 
requisites to permanent peace.”—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


“If the churches of Christ throughout Eur 
and America allow that (another war) to fructi 
they had better close their doors. The next war, 
if it comes, will be against civilization itself 
What I ai of the war, day by day, makes me 
vow that I will consecrate what is left of my 
energies to make it impossible that humanity 
shall in the future have to pass through the fire, 
the terrors, the cruelty, the horror, and the 
squalor of war.” —Lioyd George, July 28, 1922, 


“The responsibility is entirely on the profess. 
ing Christians of the United States. If snot 
war like the last one should come, they will be 
responsible for every drop of blood that will be 
shed and every dollar wastefully expended.”— 
From Letter to the Churches, May, 1921, 
General Tasker H. Bliss. 


“I should be a traitor to my country if I did 
not do everything in my power to abolish war,” 
—Gen. Fohn F. O’ Ryan. 


““Our people need the markets of the world, and 
the markets of the world need us. The whole 
world needs peace, it needs contentment, it needs 
the will to peace, and it needs trust among 
the nations. The world needs the United States, 

“In a time so critical as this, when the whole 
future of civilization, it may be, hangs in the 
balance, it is time for the United States to re. 
consider very seriously where it shall stand. It 
is unthinkable that we should long maintain our 
present — of isolation. Pride, pr 
duty—all summon us to a new point of view, 

a new policy in keeping with our great traditions, 
It is time, I believe, for us to take the position 
that in some form or other, in some form 

will preserve our national traditions and satisfy 
our national aspirations, which will not involve 
us in un-American activities, in some form or 
other we as a people shall sit once more around 
the council table of the nations and bear our 
share of the burdens of the world.”—Jzy L. Lee, 


“Let us arouse, organize and direct the publi 
opinion of the world for peace. No nation caf 
long stand out for armaments and war against 
the sustained and well directed power of public 
opinion. Lz2t the people who must suffer and 
sacrifice and die when war comes, take into their 
own hands the question of peace or war; let us ap- 
peal to the masses and not toa few leaders to end 
the frightful burden of armaments and the con 
suming curse of war.”—Senator William E. Borah 


January 15, 1922 ; 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The following denominations are actively cooperating in this servicer 
Baptist, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Reformed Shurch in the United States 


CHURCH COMMISSION FORMULATES LIVING BUDGET 


Many statements concerning wages and conditions of employment have been 
issued by religious bodies. The following, which has been promulgated by the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Federation of Churches, is 
especially noteworthy because it was addressed to a local situation. 


"Many girls and women are continually coming to Philadelphia. Some 
come because they sre attracted by the light and gayety of the city. Many come 
because they are seeking work and are hoping to better thoir condition. To all 
of these the Committee on Industrial Relations of the Philadelphia Federation 
of Churches would speak a word of caution. 


"Philadelphia in all its business and industry is already over supplied 
with persons desiring employment. Do not pay any attention to announcements 
and circulars giving promises of ready empvloyment at good wage. Do not come at 
a venture without any assured opening at an adequate salary. 


"The question of a satisfactory boarding place is a very serisus one. 
It is difficult just now to find good rooms at reasonable rates. In case any 
should coms to the city they may be aided in finding satisfactory rooms by con- 
ferring with the Room Registry of the Y.W.C.A. at 18th & Arch Streets. 


"The Industrial Relations Committee after carefully studying the fig- 
ures furnished by the Y.W.C.A. and the Consumers’ League, gives the following 
table as to what is a living income per week. 


A sugzested Budget for Women Workers: 


memes Laundry . . « « «© «© « «75 
Sickness . « 50 Amusements . « e 
Mention . s+ sees 235 Savings . .. « « « 30 
Organizations ... . 10 
Self-improvement . . Carfare . . « 75 
Incidentals .. . « 25 


"These figures give what may be called a minimum living income. For 
any young woman to accept less than a living wage by skimping herself, is to 
sndanger her own life and to undercut the wages of all others. Before anyone 
thinks of coming to the city for work she should be sure that she will get a 
satisfactory position at a living wage." 
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January 15, 1922 
A CHRISTIAN’S USH OF HIS CAPITAL AND INCOME 


Also emanating from Philadelphia is the article, "When a Christian 
Questions Himself", written by Edward W. Evans, Secretary of the Social Order 
Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, printed in the WORLD 
TOMORROW (New York), November, 1921, and now obtainable as a reprint. It is a 
serious inquiry into the use of property and income from a Christian point of 
view, frankly raising the question, "Can the spirit of love breathe itself into 
this regicn of dollars and finance?" Mr. Evans finds his point of departure in 
the following statement by Judge Gary of the United States Steel Corporation. 
speaking of the stockholders in the industry, Mr. Gary saids 


"Their capital permits the existence, the activities and the success of 
the corporation. They properly may and ultimately will dictate the personnel, 
the governing rules, the policies, sales and purchases, extensions and im- 
yrovemantS, rates of compensation to employees, including special compensation 
ox bonus appropriations for merit, terms and conditions of employment, and all 
other matters pertaining to the properties and business and management of the 
corporation, After the honest fulfilment of a11 obligations to others, they 
ere entitled, not only to a fair and reasonable return on their investments, but 
40 all the net proceeds of the business; otherwise they could not be expected to 
leave their capital in the enterprise in question." 


The Christian view Mr. Evans considers wholly contrary to this. The 
Christian conscience he believes will sharply Limit the p'ay in industry of the 
profit motiveag the question of control he considers to be even primary to that 
of profits. He does not attempt to dogmatize but suggests that great good would 
result from a sorious effect on the part of groups of Christian people to formu- 
late for their own communities standards of healthy living to bs used as a norm 
of expenditure on the part of those who thoughtlessly indulge in needless 


luxury. 


Mr, Evans’ budget is not, like most of those which have been promulgated, 
ffered as a practical basis for determining industrial earnings. Rather, it 
will probably suggest to many Christian families that their expenditures are ex- 
cessive. The items follow: 


Housing (semi-detached house with reasonable yard) .....- $ 900 


fages (1 maid, with additional service for washing) ..... 750 
Personal Equipment tether than 50 
fucation (in a good private school) cee 506 
Doctor, medicines, and nursing .. 200 
(arfare and Travel (other than vacation) 150 
Reading ond Recreation (other than vacation) . ...+.se.s+se-s 100 
Vacation (one month at seashore or mountains) . . «ee 200 
Insuranco (life insurance not included) ....e.ee-+eev-e 75 


‘nexpensive Automobile (original cost included and apportioned 
over life of car). ... _ 300. 


Mr. Evans closes by asking if "there is not need for a Christian to ex- 
‘tine each portion of his income and see what image and superscription it bears." 
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WAR AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Mr. Herbert Croly in the NEW REPUBLIC (New York), for January 11, dis- 
cusses under this head the relation of the churches to the progress of world 
peace. He takes as his text recent editorials in the CHURCHMAN (Episcopal, New 
York) and the CONTINENT (Presbyterian, Chicago). The former as recently re- 
ported in INFORMATION SERVICE (November 15, 1921) proposed that the church 
should teach that war is sin and should refuse to bless any war. The latter, 
by way of criticism, disputes the generalization that all war is sin. 


The NEW REPUBLIC editorial points out that this serious difference with- 
in Christendom as to what Christianity means, calls for "a formulation of a way 
of life which will do for the distracted Christian practice of today what the 
Nicene Creed did for the distracted Christian metaphysics of the fourth cen- 
tury". In the meantime “the Christian conscience is not in a position to oper- 
ate". Mr. Croly himself believes that the American Revolution, for example, 
was justified as was our participation in the World War, but he finds "a close 
spiritual kinship between a moral cosmology which contrasts a black hell for 
the wicked with a white heaven for the good and a moral cosmology which turns 
holy wars into a preparation for the Kingdom of God on earth". At the same 
time, he calls for a serious effort to define Christianity in terms of life “as 
we are coming to know that it must be lived in this world". In other words, he 
calls for a true science of Christian ethics. 


A SERMON BY A LABOR EDITOR 


In its issue for December 24, 1921, LABOR (Washington, D.C.), railroad 
labor organ, contained a homily in its editorial columns on "The Challange of 
Christmas" which is significant because of its source. Referring to the Old 
Testament prophets, the editor says: 


"All these Promethean Prophets were not priests. With few exceptions, 
they were not priests at all. They were laymen. Elisha was a farmer. Amos 
vas &@ herdsman. They were the unofficial champions of the plain people against 
the cunning classes who had grown fat and sleek through their exploitation, No 
representative of exploitation was safe from their burning denunciation. All 
robbers looked alike to them, whether in regal or ecclesiastical or commercial 
attire. Not seldom in those old days the church authorities were hand in bag 
mith the grafters and parasites. We speak by the Book. The hypocrites in high 
places got what was coming to them from the Tribunes of God and the Toilers. 
The Prophets played no favorites." 


The editor declares further that Jesus was not of the priesthood but 
was &@ layman, that he belonged to the ranks of labor and never rose from those 
ranks, The song sung by his mother was “a great labor song, a veritable Mar- 
Seillaise". But the editor considers that this "real Jesus" has been let go. 
"There is a sense in which He is today in the ranks of the unemployed. He is 
without a charge". 


THE POLICY OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


Since the issue of INFORMATION SERVICE for December 15, 1921 e#hich con- 
tained comment on the industrial policy of the Y.M.C.A., a statement has been 
received from a well-known and influential Y.M.C.A. Secretary which seems to be 
& very valuable interpretation. His statement is in substance as follows: 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 EAST STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The following denominations are actively cooperating in this services 
Baptist, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Reformed Shurch in the United States 


. CH COMMISSION FORMULATES LIVING BUDGET 


Many statements concerning wages and conditions of employment have been 
issued by religious bodies, The following, which has been promulgated by the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Federation of Churches, is 
especially noteworthy because it was addressed to a local situation. 


"Many girls and women are continually coming to Philadelphia. Some 
come because they *re attracted by the light and gayety of the city. Many come 
because they are seeking werk and are hoping to better thoir condition. To all 
of these the Committees on Industrial Relations of the Philadelphia Federation 
of Churches would speak a word of caution. 


"Philadelphia in all its business and industry is already over supplied 
with persons desiring empioyment. Do not pay any attention to announcements 
and circulars giving promises of ready employment at good wage. Do not come at 
a venture without any assured opening at an adequate salary. 


"The question of a satisfactory boarding place is a very serisus one, 
It is difficult just now to find good rooms at reasonable rates. In case any 
should coms to the city they may be aided in finding satisfactory rooms by con- 
ferring with the Room Registry of the Y.W.C.A. at 18th & Arch Streets. 


"The Industrial Relations Committee after carefully studying the fig- 
ures furnished by the Y.W.C.A. and the Consumers’ League, gives the following 
table as to what is a living income per week. 


A sugge:.ted Budget for Women Workers: 


Glethes ec Laundry . . « © « « 
Sickness -50 Amusements . « « 40 
Vacation « « « e 35 Savings . « e 
Shurch . . «© 28 Organizations .... .10 
Self-improvement .. .10 GCarfare . 75 


Inocidenals ....«.-. 25 


"These figures give what may be called a minimum living income. For 
any young woman to accept less than a living wage by skimping herself, is to 
endange: her own life and to undercut the wages of all others. Before anyone 
thinks of coming to the city for work she should be sure that she will get a 
satisfactory position at a living wage." 
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A CHRISTIAN’S USH OF HIS CAPITAL AND INCOME 


Also emanating from Philadelphia is the article, "When a Christian 
Questions Himself", written by Edward W. Evans, Secretary of the Social Order 
Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, printed in the WORLD 
TOMORROW (New York), November, 1921, and now obtainable as a reprint. It is a 
serious inquiry into the use of property and income from a Christian point of 
view, frankly raising the question, "Can the spirit of love breathe itself into 
this regicn of dollars and finance?" Mr. Evans finds his point of departure in 
the following statement by Judge Gary of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Speaking of the stockholders in the industry, Mr. Gary saids 


"Their capital permits the existence, the activities and the success of 
the corporation. They properly may and ultimately will dictate the personnel, 
the governing rules, the policies, sales and purchases, extensions and im- 
provements, rates of compensation to employees, including special compensation 
or bonus appropriations for merit, terms and conditions of employment, and all 
other matters pertaining to the properties and business and management of the 
corporation. After the honest fulfilment of a11 obligations to others, they 
are entitled, not only to a fair and reasonable return on their investments, but 
to all the net proceeds of the businessy otherwise they could not be expected to 
leave their capital in the enterprise in question." 


The Christian view Mr. Evans considers wholly contrary to this. The 
Christian conscience he believes will sharply Limit the play in industry of the 
profit motives the question of control he considers to be even primary to that 
of profits. He does not attempt to dogmatize but suggests that great good would 
result from a se6rious effect on tne part of groups of Christian people to formu- 
late for their own communities standards of healthy living to bs used as a norm 
of expenditure on the part of those who thoughtlessly indulge in needless 


luxury. 


Mr, Evans* budget is not, like most of those which have been promulgated, 
offered as a practical basis for determining industrial earnings. Rather, it 
will probably suggest to many Christian families that their expenditures are ex- 
cessive. The items follow: 


Housing (semi-detached house with reasonable yard) . - $ 900 
Wages (1 maid, with additional service for ° 750 
Personal Equipment (other than clothing) . . 50 
Household Equipment 100 
Hducation (in a good private school) . ... 500 
Doctor, medicines, and nursing .. 200 
Carfare and Travel (other than vacation) .. es 150 
Reading and Recreation (other than vacation) ‘2 100 
Vacation (one month at seashore or mountains) ‘ % 200 
Insurance (life insurance not included) ... 75 
Inexpensive Automobile (original cost included apportioned 
over life of car). ... 300 


Mr. Evans closes by asking if “there is not need for a Christian to ex- 
amine each purtion of his income and see what image and superscription it bears." 
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WAR AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Mr. Herbert Croly in the NEW REPUBLIC (New York), for January 11, dis- 
cusses under this head the relation of the churches to the progress of world 
peace. He takes as his text recent editorials in the CHURCHMAN (Episcopal, New 
York) and the CONTINENT (Presbyterian, Chicago). The former as recently re- 
ported in INFORMATION SERVICE (November 15, 1921) proposed that the church 
should teach that war is sin and should refuse to bless any war. The latter, 
by way of criticism, disputes the generalization that all war is sin. 


The NEW REPUBLIC editorial points out that this serious difference with- 
in Christendom as to what Christianity means, calls for "a formulation of a way 
of life which will do for the distracted Christian practice of today what the 
Nicene Creed did for the distracted Christian metaphysics of the fourth cen- 
tury". In the meantime “the Christian conscience is not in a position to oper- 
ate". Mr. Croly himself believes that the American Revolution, for example, 
was justified as was our participation in the World War, but he finds "a close 
spiritual kinship between a moral cosmology which contrasts a black hell for 
the wicked with a white heaven for the good and a moral cosmology which turns 
holy wars into a preparation for the Kingdom of God on earth". At the same 
time, he calls for a serious effort to define Christianity in terms of life “as 
we are coming to know that it must be lived in this world". In other words, he 
calls for a true science of Christian ethics. 


A SERMON BY A LABOR EDITOR 


In its issue for December 24, 1921, LABOR (Washington, D.C.), railroad 
labor organ, contained a homily in its editorial columns on "The Challange of 
Christmas" which is significant because of its source. Referring to the Old 
Testament prophets, the editor says: 


“All these Promethean Prophets were not priests. With few exceptions, 
they were not priests at all. They were laymen. Elisha was a farmer. Amos 
was @ herdsman. They were the unofficial champions of the plain people against 
the cunning classes who had grown fat and sleek through their exploitation. No 
representative of exploitation was safe from their burning denunciation. All 
robbers looked alike to them, whether in regal or ecclesiastical or commercial 
attire. Not seldom in those old days the church authorities were hand in bag 
with the grafters and parasites. We speak by the Book. The hypocrites in high 
places got what was coming to them from the Tribunes of God and the Toilers. 
The Prophets played no favorites." 


The editor declares further that Jesus was not of the priesthood but 
was & layman, that he belonged to the ranks of labor and never rose from those 
ranks. The song sung by his mother was “a great labor song, a veritable Mar- 
seillaise". But the editor considers that this "real Jesus" has been let go. 
"There is a sense in which He is today in the ranks of the unemployed. He is 


without a charge”. 


THE POLICY OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


Since the issue of INFORMATION SERVICE for December 15, 1921 e#hich con- 
tained comment on the industrial policy of the Y.M.C.A., a statement has been 
received from a well-known and influential Y.M.C.A. Secretary which seems to be 
a very valuable interpretation. His statement is in substance as follows: 
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Within the Y.M.C.A. movement of the country there is a definite current 
of conviction toward the practice of the Social Creed of the Churches. The ef- 
forts of certain forces to claim the Association as reactionary should not be 
taken too seriously in spite of the fact that here and there addresses of in- 
dividuals and reports of groups give the impression that the Association is 
looking backward. 


And we are glad to repcrt that progressive secretaries are not standing 
alone. An increasing number of business men are standing for the principle of 
doing what is right; ‘he Christ idea of right in iniustrial, labor, finance 
and economic matters. They realize that these questions lie in the zone of 
disagreement, but they dc not propose to be frightensd away. 


Last year when the Y.W.C.A. was being opposed by the Pittsburgh Em- 
ployers’ Associaticn and wes under fire by other conservative individuals, 
fifty-tw) prominent Y.M.C.A. leaders in various parts of the country, under the 
leadership of Rebert E. Lewis, associated themselves with the Y.W.C.A. in its 
outstanding position for the Social Creed of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and offered their encouragement and comradeship. 


Such efforts as have been made for several years in Cleveland by the 
Y.M.C.4. to bring about better working relations between emplcyer and labor 
factions? such socia! service programs as the Y.M.C.A. of Seattle under H.W. 
Stone has rasolutely carried through; the messages which G. Sherwood Eddy of 
the International Committee nas been giving in different parts cf the country; 
the awakened attitude of soms «sf the departments of the International Commit- 
tees; the opening of the program of the summer schools to the frank discussion 
of industrial problems by working men and labor leaders, as well as by managers 
and capitalists; the widespread recruiting of educated men to the general and 
departmental secretaryship, are indications that a slowly arousing conscience 
ultimately will bring the lurgest of the Christian service organizations 
abreast of tre announced social program of the leading denominations and of 

the Federal Council of Churches. 


IS LABOR RADICAL OR CONSERVATIVE? 


The co-incidence of statements promulgated by the National Civic Feder- 
ation, an extremely conservative organizstion, and Mr. Samuel Gompers admonishe- 
ing the Government against meeting representatives of the Sov:et Government in 
the Genoa conference calls attenticn anew t> the conservative alignment of the 
American Federation of Labor. A well-known counsellor to business interests 
has just declared that the labor group is as conservat ve as the Salvation 
Army. On the other hand, charges of radicalism on the part of labor have been 
features of probably most of the indu-trial contrcversies of the last two 
years. The steel strike, 1919, was conducted under the auspices of the regular 
labor movement. The charges of radicalism in conuectio: with this strike are 
well known, The United Mine Workers a..i the Railroad Brotherhcods are now com- 
monly charged with entertaining very radical ideas and purposes. 


This conflict of opinion is due, of crurse, largely to the readiness 
with which employers have adop:ed the charge of radicalism as a part of their 
propaganda in particular industrial disputes. It is, however, in large part 
due to the controversies among the labor groups themselves. Just as bitter 
charges of radicalism are made by regular labor organizations against certain 
other groups as can be heard from capitalist sources. It is also important to 
note that industrial unionism as opposed to craft unionism while not necessarily 
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rajical in principle is commonly identified with the radical movement toward 
“one big union”. The ease with which a powerful and well disciplined industri- 
a! union can bring an entire establishment to a standstill has led employers to 
fear industrial unionism and to object to it in principle. There are, however, 
a number of industrial unions which operate on strictly trade union lines and 
which have a very remarkable record for the preservation of amicable relations 
with employers. : 


The tendency on the part of labor groups to become impregnated with the 
“working class" point of view may be seen from the preambles of a number of 
unions: 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Americas: 


"The industrial and inter-industrial organization, built upon the solid 
rock of clear knowledge and class consciousness, will put the organized working 
class in actual control of the system of production, and the working class will 
then be ready to take possession of it." 


United Mine Workers: 


"Believing that those whose lot it is to toil within the earth's re- 
cesses surrounded by peculinr dangers and deprived of sun light and pure air, 
producing the commodity which makes possible the world’s progress, are entitled 
to protection and the full social value of their products," (until 1912 this 
was an equitable share of the fruits of their labor), "we have formed the Unit- 
ed Mire Workers of America for the purpose of establishing, by lawful means, 
the principles embraced in the body of this constitution." 


International Ladies Garment Workers Unions 


“RESOLVED: That the only way to secure our rights as producers and to 
bring about a system of society wherein the workers shall receive the full 
value of their product is to organize industrially into a class conscious labor 
union politically represented on the various legislative bodies by representa- 
tives of a political party whose aim is the abolition of the capitalist system 
so that we may be able to defend our common interests --" 


Tnternational Glove Workers Union of America: 


"We live in an age of competition which compels concentration. Capital 
long realized that competition eliminates profits as surely as it reduces wages, 
and invariably organizes itself into trusts for the further exploitation of the 
workers, by reducing wages, throwing labor out of employment, and controlling 
the selling price of the necessaries of life.” 


United Textile Workers of America: 


"The alarming development and aggressiveness of capital lead us to the 
necessity of becoming more firmly united that we may receive the full fruits 
of our labor." 
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United Cloth Hat and Cap Workers of North America; 


"Recognizing the fact that the world is divided into two Classes, the 
class that produces all wealth - the working class - and the class that owns 
and controls the means of production - the capitalist classs 


"Recognizing the fact that the concentration of wealth and power when 
in the hands of the capitalist class is the cause of the working men’s economic 
oppression, etc." 


International Molders Union of North Americas 


"Believing that under the present social system there is a general 
tendency to deny the producer the full reward of his industry and skill; and 
that the welfare of a community depends upon the purchasing powers of its mem- 
bers; and that the only means of successfully resisting the power that the 
centralization of capital has placed in the hands of the few is by organized 
efforts etc." 


There are two tendencies working side by side in the labor movement in 
this country; a tendency on the part of regular labor organizations to scruti- 
nize anew certain prevailing economic theories that have been taken for granted 
and to move in the direction of more powerful industrial actions; and on the 
other hand a tendency on the part of labor organizations that have been frankly 
radical in their origin and purpose to become increasingly conservative in 
their habitual procedure. It is significant that the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, one of the most radical of unions as judged by the ideas which are 
current among its rank and file, has been jointly responsible with clothing 
manufacturers for the development of what is perhaps the most notable approach 
to constitutionalism in induustry. 


ARBITRATION IN THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY. 


In December 1917 a strike threatened the meat packing industry. It 
spread through the large packing centers and involved approximately a hundred 
thousand workers. The President's Mediation Commission was asked to intervene 
in order that the food supplies both for the American soldiers and the allies 
might not be curtailed. The report of the Mediation Commission says of the 
causes of this strike: "As is genérally true of large industrial conflicts, 
the roots of the iabor difficulty in the packing industry lie deap. The chief 
source Of trouble comes from lack of solidarity and want of power on the part 
of the workers to secure redress of grievances because of the systematic oppo- 
sition on the part of the packers against the organization of the workers. Tne 
strike of 1903 destroyed the union, and for 14 years the organization of the 
yards has been successfully resisted. In 1917 effective organizaticn again 
made itself felt, so that by the end of the year a sizable minority, variously 
estimated from 25 to 50 per cant, was unicnized. It is a commonplace of trade- 
vnion experience that an organized compact minority can control the labor situ- 
ation in an industry. the union leaders felt, and rightly felt, therefore, 
that their demands had the effective backing of a potential strike. More 
important than any of the spscific grievances, however, was the natural desire 
to assert the power of the union by asking the packers for union recognition, 
at least to the extent of a meeting between the packers and the representatives 
of the unions. This the packers refused to do... . .The two important spe- 
cific grievances involved low wages and long hours." (Report of the President's 
Mediation Commission, January 9, 1918, pp. 16-17.) 
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The establishment of some effective means for arbitration seemed the 
only way under these circumstances to secure peace and continuity of production 
in this essential industry. The packers refused to meet with representatives 
of the unions, so that no joint agreement could be negotiated. However, the 
President's Mediation Commission succeeded in setting up arbitration machinery 
by means of two agreements, one entered into on December 24, 1917 between the 
five largest packers (Armour, Cudahy, Morris, Swift and Wilson) and the Commis- 
sion and a similar one entered into on December 25th between the various organ- 
izations of the employees and the Commission. These agreements provided that 
during the war all controversies arising between the employers and the workers 
should be submitted to arbitration. Federal Judge Alschuler was selected as 


administrator. 


This machinery served to keep peace in the industry, safeguard the 
public, the workers and the employers during the critical war period. On April 
12, 1919, the companies renewed the agreement with the Government providing for 
it to run until one year after peace was declared. On June 4, 1919 the employees 
entered into a similar agreement. 


On February 21, 1921 the packers sent a notification to the Secretary 
of Labor declaring their intention to terminate the original agreement and the 
voluntary extension, because the war was actually over even though peace had not 
been declared. This annoucement was transmitted by the Secretary of Labor to 
the representatives of the employees and to the administrator, Judge Alschuler. 
This was technically at least a violation of the second agreement which extended 
the original agreement until one year after peace was declared. 


Following their announcement that they would terminate the agreement the 
packers notified their employees that a wage reduction of 8 cents an hour for 
hourly rates 12 1/2 per cent in the wages of piece workers would go into effect 
on March 14, 1921. This notice also provided that overtime rates of pay would 
upply after ten hours work per day instead of eight, or after 54 hours per week. 
It also provided for the continuance of the guarantee of 40 hours’ work per week. 


The workers considered this action @ violation of the existing agreement 
and protested to the President. A strike vote was taken by the workers and the 
return showed a strong sentiment in favor of a strike. The controversy was 
turned over to the Secretary of Labor for adjustment. Representatives of the 
packers and of the employees met with the Secretary in Washington on March 21, 
1921. As a regult of these meetings an agreement was reached on March 28, 1921 
providing for the extension of the original agreement of December 1917 and all 
extensions and rulings thereunder, until September 15, 1921, subject to certain 
changes. The most important of these changes provided that the wage cuts an- 
nounced by the packers March 14 should remain in effect. 


The development of a plan for employee representation was announced by 
the “Big Five" on March 14, 1921, the day the wage cuts went into effect. The 
plan was put into operation in spite of opposition from union leaders and many 
of the union workers. 


In July the packers petitioned for further reductions in wages. The 
demand was denied by Judge Alschuler, after hearings had been held, on the 
ground that neither the cost of living nor the condition of the industry justi- 
fied any further reductions. 


On September 15, 1921, according to the terms cf the March agreement, 
the arbitration machinery was discontinued. The latter part of November further 
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wage cuts ranging from 3 to 7 1/2 cents per hour were announced. The shop 
representatives under the employe representation plan were called to Chicago to 
confer with the packers on these cuts, the proposition was voted on favorably 
and the reductions were scheduled to go into effect November 28. The rank and 
file of the workers were apparently dissatisfied and opposed the reductions. 

The matter had not been referred to them by a referendum vote and they complained 
that they had not been consulted in any way. There was no arbitration machinery 
to appeal to, and consequently, a strike was called early in December on the 
authority of the strike vote taken during the controversy the latter part of 
February and early in March. The strike has spread to practically all of the 
packing centers. 


In addition to the specific issue of wage reductions the situation has a 
very serious aspect in that it involves the setting aside by the employers of 
arbritration machinery which has actually secured continuous operation in the 
industry for a number of years. 


(A further statoment on this subject will deal with the actual operation of the 
arbitration agreements under Judge Alschuler’s administration and wage conditions 
in the industry.) 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL'S PROGRAM OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The Educational Committee which, late in 1921 was enlarged to a member- 
ship of twenty-five so as to include representation from all important religious 
denominational agencies working in the social field, held a two day session on 

January 4 and 5 to consider its program for the current year. 


The following publications will bo ready for issuance in a few weeks: 


A booklet entitled "Social Work in the Church" which will contain a con- 
cise treatment of principles and methods of social work in church and parish, 
for the use of pastors and church workers. 


A brief exposition of the Social principles of Christianity and the so- 
cial program of the church which will aim to answer the common questions, "What 
is the Social Gospel?" "What is Social Christianity?" "What is the relation 

of the Social Message to the Evangelistic Message?" 


A Study Course on "The Practice of Citizenship" which will be the second 
in the Social Problems Discussi6én Series. 


A pawphlet on the social control of motion pictures growing out of the 
investigation undertaken, cooperatively by the Research Department and the Recre. 
ation Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, at the request of the Federal 
Council. It will contain principally the results of a careful inquiry made by 
the Foundation into the operation of censorship and certain practical suggestion: 
for the improvement of motion pictures. 


Two Research Bulletins - one on Unemployment, its causes and proposed 
remedies; and one on Wages, which will indicate the existing methods of deter- 
minfng wages and constructive efforts on the part of employers, labor, or the 
State to determine the level of wages in accord with social ideals. Thess two 
Bulletins will bo the first cf a series which is projected for the coming months 
which will deal with the coal problem, the railroad problem, questions of pro- 
perty and income, and similar themes. 
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up by the Department will be a 
study of the problems of Christian investors for which a special conference 
grovp is to be organizes, and the extent and social consequences of the seven- 
day week in American industries. 


The Educational Committee will welcome suggestions as +9 the matter and 
form of its publications and will be grateful for assistance in their promotion. 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE WORLD TOMORROW (New York) which describes itself as "a journal look- 
ing toward 9 Christian world", opens its fifth year with an issve containing new 
and interesting features. 


Tn addition to several important editorials and contributed articles, 
there is a symposiun “Pescowards with *he Younger Generation", containing the 
answers of a number of students, interested in the democratic movement, to the 
question, "What will the younger generation do to free the future from war and 
the threat of war?" ‘There area study outlines on disarmament and defense for 
weekly group discussion meatings. These outlines will be a feature of the paper. 
throughout the year. The new policy calls for the treatment of on= major theme 
in each issuo. THE WORLD TOMORROW is considered indispensable by many liberally 
minded Christian people who want to keep in touch with an aggressive group of 
Christian writers who are aiming at the destruction of war and at the establish- 
ment of a more Christian social order. Although not an official organ of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, it expresses the mind of that group. ($1.00 per 
year.) 


"Collective Bargaining" is the title of a new pamphlet by Mr. Kirby Page. 
(George 4. Voran, New York, 10¢), and is the second of “Christianity and Indus- 
try Series" of which "Industrial Facts" is the first. The Research Department 
is fortunately able to send 2 copy of this pamphiet to cach subscriber to INPOR- 
MATION SERVICE, without cost, 


"The story of the Sacco-Vanzetti Case", a pamphlet which has been fure 
nished in quantity to the RESBARCH DEPARTMENT, contains a history of this cele- 
brated case and an analysis of the evidence from the point of view of the de- 
fense. Although it is a strictly partisan document, it probably contains more 
actual information concerning the case than can be obtained from any other 
single source. 


